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The need of modern folk is to see life whole, to believe in its worthfulness, and 
to will what is good. It is very hard to see life whole, because we meet it in so 
many aspects; and each of them has its own standards. The domestic, economic, 
philanthropic, political, racial, international, and what we especially designate as 
the religious aspects of human life, are so different: how can we be the same folk in 
all of them ? And how can we be sure that the whole complex of life has real 
value ? It seems such a set of happenings. Why should we sacrifice any immedi- 
ate good that we can estimate to any larger good that may be merely imaginary ? 
These are our perplexities, and they are quite as much moral as intellectual. 

The preacher is not a philosopher, that he should resolve our problems and 
give us a self-consistent scheme of life. We turn not to the thousand pulpits of the 
land for that, but to a very few men of insight who may help us. But the preacher 
has found a practical solution for those problems in his own religious experience. 
Life has a wholeness to him, because he has felt its meaning. It has a worth- 
fulness, because he experiences its great values. He has been called to devote 
himself not to little goods, but to the great good which he believes he sees about 
him and beyond him. It is his business to tell people of this practical, experi- 
ential achievement of life's significance, to insist that they must seek it for them- 
selves, and to cheer them on in their endeavor. 

The Christian preacher is inspired to do this, as we noted in our last dis- 
cussion, by the glorious success which the men of the Bible attained in seeing life's 
wholeness, in appreciating its worthfulness, and in giving themselves to its best 
attainments. But the Christian preacher sometimes makes the mistake of suppos- 
ing that he can succeed in the same way that these men did. Instead of discover- 
ing their secret, he imitates their methods. Instead of sharing their insight, he 
copies their technique. So often he repeats what was once really meaningful, and 
wonders why it is so little persuasive in the modern world. 

The men of the Bible lived in God's world, and they knew it. It was a world 
which he had created, in which he had his throne, over which he ruled in ways 
that were perfectly clear, in which his mighty deeds were ever manifest. We 
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call it a world of miracle, but we entirely misrepresent it when we do so. There 
is no modern conception of miracle that does justice to the biblical view. To 
those men God was always working. At some times he worked more mightily. 
Sometimes you could not see his hand, as when the Assyrian army conquered 
Israel. Sometimes you could see it clearly, as when the pestilence destroyed the 
people. No biblical writer could have written a book on The Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, because he did not live in two worlds, but in one. To him the 
natural world was the spiritual world. His religion was part of the world process 
and utterly consonant with it. God was the creator, preserver, and wonder-worker 
of his world. To be sure, dull men were always thinking that God was not work- 
ing unless something extraordinary happened. It was enough to condemn Jesus 
that they could say, "We know this man, whence he is." But Jesus himself said 
that the Heavenly Father feedeth the birds. 

Men today are not so clear in the belief that they live in God's world. He 
does not seem to be here. The thunder is no longer the voice of God. The winds 
are not his messengers, but are reported in advance by the weather bureau. 
Where is God in such a matter-of-fact world ? If we want to be simply imita- 
tors of the Bible men, we may find God in the miracles that are past, in the inspired 
book, in certain special occurrences called providences and answered prayers. But 
we have lost the religion of the Bible when we have resorted to such endeavors 
to find openings for God to come into a natural world. That old world was instinct 
with God. He inspired men who were living, not only the books of men who were 
dead. He did things every day, not only exceptional things sometimes. The 
religion that tries to explain the world by getting a vantage-point outside the world 
is not the Bible religion. The answer to any religion that thus stands aloof and 
offers its theology is invariably, "How then are you yourself to be explained?" 
Bible religion said, "I am to be explained in the same way that the world is to be 
explained. I am part of the whole. I have the same God that is everywhere." 
No religion may offer men an explanation and hold itself above explanation. 
Unity of life cannot be secured in that fashion. Religion must ever say, "I 
will explain the world as I explain myself. The meaning I find in myself I find 
everywhere." That was always the biblical attitude. 

The modern man is therefore forced back to consider the question of origins. 
Whence comes this very religion in which we believe? Whence come all the 
human institutions of which religion is only one? Whence comes humanity 
itself ? We cannot explain anything unless we are willing on the same terms to 
explain everything. That is only to say that we cannot explain anything unless 
we know it genetically. 

A minister was recently asked by persons thrown into great moral perplexity 
by the war, "Where is God in this war?" He might easily have found a super- 
ficial answer that would serve a homiletic purpose, as Job's friends so easily 
explained the mystery of suffering. Indeed, one preacher has told us that the 
probable meaning of the war is a punishment upon the nations of Europe for the 
violation of the Sabbath. It is well for a preacher to look through a microscope 
and trace the method by which two cells are made out of one, the process of mitosis. 
Let him think back to the amoeba, carrying on its simple program of nutrition and 
reproduction. Then let him think very rapidly over a few hundred thousand 
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years, and see the Red Cross following the carnage of battle. If we want to find 
where God is we must take a long look. Then when we have caught the meaning 
of the age-long process — not just a social process, but far longer than that, the 
biologic process — we have found the God of the cosmic whole. And, in the 
instant that we seem to lose religion in the vastness of life, we find it again in that 
we are part of that long process, and we dare to believe in its goodness. We have 
experienced faith, hope, love; truth, justice, honor; goodness, Christ, God. These 
experiences are data which are to be contributed to the understanding of the 
evolutionary process. The modern preacher is not afraid to see it all. He 
rejoices to see it all, and finds the basis of his spiritual message in the vision of it 
all. So he becomes a preacher not to a little part of life, but to all human 
interest in its great meaning. 

The Christian poet who was one of the earliest of the spiritual interpreters of 
life to realize the larger meanings of scientific investigation expressed just this 
faith in the wholeness of the world in his far-reaching words: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower — but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 

To the inquiry then, "Where is God in this war?" as to all other inquiries 
of like character, the best answer with which to begin is a study of genetics. 
It is only the beginning, of course. When we say that the process in which we 
find ourselves is in the last analysis biologic (though indeed it would be pre- 
sumptuous to say that there may not possibly be a further analysis), we do not 
mean at all that biology has the last word, but we do mean that biology ought to 
have the first word. If biologists would remember the former, and if theologians 
would remember the latter, there would be better understanding. The preacher, 
then, who wants to know what kind of world he is in must be a student of evolu- 
tion. By this time it may be hoped that the consideration of the subject need not 
be hysterical. We do not need to save our religion by endeavors to harmonize it 
with science. Nor do we need to seek what has been called "Christian evolu- 
tion." It is quite enough to endeavor to understand what biologists have been 
doing in their investigations into human origins. Darwin's great work of half a 
century ago has, of course, been built upon, and modifications of his views have 
inevitably been presented. Those modifications do not mean the abandonment of 
evolution, as religious enthusiasts every now and then declare. They simply 
mean that biological science, like every other science, is progressive. If our 
improved microscopes and laborious investigations had not carried us beyond 
Darwin, it would argue stagnation. And this suggests one of the chief reasons 
why the modern preacher should be a student of some form of science. Science 
is a great teacher of humility and reverence, albeit some scientists who rush into 
print upon subjects which they have not studied, theology, for example, may not be 
good witnesses to this fact. But the true scientist is seeking truth. He is not 
dictating to nature, nor assuming what nature ought to be or to do. He is ever 
a learner. His hypotheses are always tentative, advanced for the purpose of 
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arriving at fact, subject to modification whenever the facts require it. The excep- 
tion tests the rule, and the rule is not good until the exception is taken into account. 
He proceeds with his investigations upon the faith that if he patiently asks ques- 
tions, and asks them aright, he will be answered. The stupendously daring 
hypothesis of evolution is not a presumption, but a faith. It cannot be proved. 
At the best, we can only see a few segments of the vast figure that we are attempt- 
ing to understand, only a few stages in the vast process. But hypotheses which 
cover the great unseen ranges of life may be tested experimentally, at least to 
some degree, in brief periods, by laboratory methods. This indeed is the present 
task of the investigator in the field of evolution. Indeed, he has turned his atten- 
tion to the origin of the individual rather than to the origin of species, and a mass 
of valuable data has been secured which is making clearer the essential nature of 
the biologic process. 

As a satisfactory treatise upon the present conditions of knowledge and 
theory in the field of evolution we select Walter's Genetics. While accurately 
written, it does not presuppose scientific knowledge on the part of the reader, and 
so is well adapted to one who seeks a simple statement of the facts. The book 
will require study, however; a mere reading will not suffice. Only by working 
out with some care the Mendelian formulae and the various experiments of subse- 
quent investigators will the full significance of the studies become clear. Then 
the basis of the criticism of Darwin's theory of natural selection will be under- 
stood, and it will be seen that a complete theory of evolution must be a long pro- 
gressive attainment. A result of a careful reading of the book that will be most 
valuable to the preacher will be its exhibition of the reign of law in the world. 
The extraordinary mathematical accuracy by which the biologic process advances 
is significant evidence of the rationality of the order in which we live. Yet its 
apparently fortuitous character and seemingly chance results, so many of them 
wasteful, give us pause lest we apply our teleology too easily. It is necessary to 
take a long look. Then we see progress, and we may believe that it is no accident. 
Man has arrived, and what a world he has at his service! We dare by faith 
to find it purposeful, and to believe in the future from the study of the past. 
The study of evolution does not promote light-hearted optimism and flippant 
answer of life's dark problems, but it may inspire a deep faith in God, who is 
with us, working for great and worthy ends. 

We must proceed from biology to anthropology, if we are to know genetically 
the meaning of our highest values. A brilliant succession of scholars has been 
working in this field. Thomas has brought together into a single volume, his 
Source Book for Social Origins, contributions from more than a score of these 
investigators. This has the advantage of giving to the reader the standpoint of 
various scholars in their own words, with the illuminating criticism and constructive 
discussion of the author himself. It might seem that we could have confined our- 
selves to a study of religious origins, and have left out, as aside from our purpose, 
the subjects of the mental life of the savage, his invention and technique, his 
art, his sex life and marriage, his social organization, and perhaps his magic. 
But that would be to fall into the very error which the modern preacher must 
strenuously avoid; namely, the isolation of religion as if it could be an interest 
in itself. It certainly was not an isolated interest to the savage. He achieved in 
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his rude way a wholeness of life which was instinct with religion. His religion 
was determined by his mental capacity; it was intimately associated with his 
art; it certainly cannot be separated from that magic which governed so largely his 
actions and his outlook. It may be a question whether morality was always reli- 
gious to the primitive mind; but there can be no doubt that the religion of today 
finds its genetic history in the whole ethical development, as well as in that 
range of interests more strictly called religious. 

The study of social origins is of primary importance for the study of the social 
process. We church people are constantly in danger of supposing that the social 
order in which we are living today is something sacrosanct. A recent political 
speaker has actually quoted Macaulay's warning against a pure democracy — that 
it may not be well fitted to hold in check a starving population which had some- 
how got into mental confusion about property rights. To those who are denied a 
sense of humor, a study of social origins might be useful in meeting this most 
pressing social problem of our day. Where did our social institutions come from ? 
Through a long development from primitive beginnings. We have reached some 
notable achievements that we must not lose. But we are very far from a real 
socialization, and, in not a few respects, we have lost the socialization that primi- 
tive men possessed, without having found anything to take its place. Genetic 
studies make us humble as well as grateful. We ought particularly to note the 
mental causes of the conservatism of primitive men, and to realize that the mental 
freedom which is so recent an achievement of the race is our opportunity for a 
social advancement, inspired by a religious passion, such as the world has never 
seen. 

A profoundly significant view of present-day anthropological science is that the 
whole human race has proceeded from ancestors in whom there was developed a 
type of brain which has since remained relatively fixed, that the mental character- 
istics of all men are essentially the same, and that there is a very real unity of the 
human species. These conclusions accord with the data which we too may con- 
tribute, for though we are not scientific observers, and must offer our evidence 
with caution, we believe that we have found that those highest experiences which 
have come to us as disciples of Jesus are actually shared by peoples in every 
quarter of the globe. When with that is put the conception of the adaptation of 
the earth to man so that it is indeed fairly possible that the world should become 
a neighborhood, we see arising out of the scientific studies of our day a faith in 
the Kingdom of God. But we must not go beyond the facts. It is quite within 
the province of the anthropologist to say to us that religion is a primitive form of 
social control which may not be needed in a developed civilization. Are not our 
rites, ceremonies, sacred buildings, vestments, sacraments, nay all our religious 
images and symbols, but the refinements of crude barbaric beginnings ? Are they 
not then literally superstitions ? Well, the doctrine of evolution certainly teaches 
us that nothing is to be discarded simply on the grounds of its ancestry. The ques- 
tion of religion, as of everything else, is not only what it comes from, but what it 
is. He who knows by experience the meaning of religion as mediated through 
Jesus Christ has some data to put beside those of the anthropologist, and all of 
them will be needed to determine the meaning of religion. So marriage as a social 
institution of modern life, needing perhaps some large reorganization, is only to be 
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understood in the light of its origin and development ; yet the man and woman 
who have experienced the meaning of a true wedlock have also some data to con- 
tribute which cannot scientifically be ignored. 

We are ready now to consider definitely the subject of the development of 
religion. Bousset has discussed it brilliantly in his book, What Is Religion? 
There are in general two different views of the nature of religion. The one 
regards it as a phase of social consciousness, the other as something 
imbedded in the very nature of humanity. The difficulty with the various defini- 
tions of religion of the former kind is that they do not take account of the differ- 
ences between morality and religion. However important it may be that these 
should be intimately united in any religion that could make an appeal to modern 
men, it seems quite clear that they have not always been united; and unhappily 
even in Christianity there are too many people whose religion has at best a some- 
what slim relation to social responsibility. The conception of religion as belong- 
ing to the very nature of man enables us to understand how it may take the 
various forms which it has assumed; how it may be a matter of group conscious- 
ness, or intensely individual, as in the private magic of the savage, or the vital 
personal experience of the saint. 

Bousset's discussion has the great merit that he seems to be talking of the 
religion which we modern Christians actually experience. When he defines reli- 
gion as a striving after life and a belief in gods (or Godhead), we see how that may 
be applied not only to the religion of the savage, but also to that of him who said, 
"My meat is to do the will of him that sent me," and to our own, as we long for 
richness of life, and believe that we may secure it in the fellowship of God and 
the service of men. 

But if religion is grounded in universal need and faith, why are not all men 
religious ? The modern preacher is supremely concerned with helping people to 
be religious. The one reason of his ministry is to bring people to religion. He 
faces as his continual challenge the fact that so many people are not religious. 
There can be no better way to understand this problem than the study of the his- 
tory of religion. How did it arise, what course has it taken, how has it been lost ? 
In the study of tribal religion we get its deep-seated basis in human need and 
striving. In national religions we see men reaching out to an apprehension of the 
divine leadership of human life. In the prophetic religion we face the wonderful 
fact of the appearance of creative personalities. Any theory of evolution must 
take account of the leap forward, perhaps corresponding to the mutations of the 
biologist, which is a recurring phenomenon of the whole human process. The 
religious spirit would say that through some men who are fitted for it God can 
speak more clearly than through others. Of course, he recognizes that these men 
have not all been in the particular historic process from which our Christianity 
has come. Prophetic religion is often short-lived, for it is very hard for the mass 
of men to follow the creative personalities. It is so much easier to do than to 
think, to act than to appreciate ; therefore the religions of observance follow inevit- 
ably upon the religions of the prophets. Bousset has well presented this tendency, 
which appears all through the history of religion. Then in turn the observances 
do not satisfy, and there arises the yearning to be free from the burden of life; 
so appear the religions of redemption. At last came Jesus. He freed religion from 
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nationality, delivered it from ceremonialism, met its yearning for redemption by 
his mighty faith in the forgiving God, and revealed the way of life. History is 
ever retrogression as well as advance. Christianity has not seldom gone back to 
what Jesus superseded. The modern preacher ought to be able to estimate this 
process, and to see the meaning of religion in the religion which Jesus himself 
experienced. So his gospel will not be sectarian, will not be concerned especially 
about names, certainly will not spend itself in proving other people wrong, even 
pagan people, but will be an exposition of life's richness as achieved by Jesus and 
as available to the humblest soul. 

Questions for Discussion 

i. Some have feared that an acceptance of evolution would take away from 
Jesus his unique place in religion. Is this necessary ? 

2. Is the distinction between revealed and natural religion a valid one ? 

3. If God is thought of as in the whole cosmic process, what is meant by 
revelation ? 

4. Where does a personal experience of religion belong in an understanding of 
the development of religion ? 

5. Is it correct to say that religion is instinctive ? 

6. How does an understanding of evolution modify one's preaching? In 
what ways may it strengthen the preacher's message ? 

7. How does a study of primitive life help us to understand modern social 
problems ? 

8. Consider the relation of the primitive initiation ceremony to modern 
adolescent religion. 
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